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ing, wharves and lighthouses had been undertaken in
order to prevent western products from finding the
road to the United States. So imposing had been the
effort that at the time of Confederation the Great
Lakes were directly connected with the Atlantic. But
Canadian statesmen were not slow to realize, in the
face of increasing competition from their neighbour,
that it was important that the system of internal
navigation be doubled or complemented by a suitable
network of railroads. Construction of railroads was
not undertaken to any great extent until about 1850
when a programme was launched which, for the period,
must have seemed ambitious, taking into consideration
the slim resources available and the widely scattered
population. As a result of this programme, United
Canada by 1867 had less than 2,000 miles of track.
This was forty times more than it had had twenty
years before; yet in spite of all this, once the traveller
had passed beyond the boundaries of United Canada,
whether to the west or to the east, if he wished to reach
the Red River or Halifax he had three choices of route:
he might use the waterways with their portages; he
might traverse almost impassible roads; or he might
travel through the United States. For a citizen of
Toronto or Montreal the most distant sections of
Canada, particularly British Columbia, with her back
to the rampart of the Rocky Mountains, were more
difficult of access than were the countries of Central
Europe.

In these circumstances the insistence of Manitoba
and, more particularly of British Columbia, that a
transcontinental railroad should be constructed was
amply justified. It became even more justified when